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conveyor to the crate washer. This consists of a simple tunnel through which crates pass on a chain conveyor, washing and scraping operations being carried out by means of high-pressure caustic-soda solution during the journey through the machine. The final operation consists of washing in clean water before leaving the tunnel. The clean crates then travel by conveyor in close proximity to conveyors which carry the filled and capped bottles. These machines are usually found only in large dairies, the practice of the small distributors being to wash crates by hand. Where large numbers require to be dealt with, mechanical means of washing should always be provided as this ensures that crates are a credit to the owner instead, as is so often the case, being dirt traps and fly collectors.
Carton Containers
The system of delivering milk in cartons was practised by some distributors until the outbreak of war, and in many ways this method possesses decided advantages.    Post-war difficulties have, however, prevented the employment of cartons for milk delivery, but eventually it is likely there will be a rapid increase in the number used for this purpose particularly as the supply position has now improved.    When this method is practised, milk, immediately on leaving the cooler at the farm or dairy, is filled into containers composed of parchment or card impregnated with wax which may be assembled and sealed by machinery.   Before the War, milk so contained was sold by many retail grocers, who stored the cartons in refrigerators until required.   This system possesses one great advantage from the public health viewpoint, in that milk is delivered untouched by hand, thus avoiding contamination during transit.   From the retailer's point of view, the greatest advantage lies in the fact that empty cartons are non-returnable and are destroyed by the consumer, loss through bottle breakages together with extra labour incurred in bottle washing thus being obviated.   Additional advantages are a saving in plant and other establishment overheads such as fuel, power, detergents and water.
In spite of this fact, the expense attached to the method (cartons cost approximately one half-penny each) has prevented its widespread adoption though no doubt extended use would result in cheaper production. The cost of an ordinary pint milk bottle if bought in large quantities is proportionately less than that of a carton. This has no doubt prevented an extension of this method of delivery while some customers have complained of the peculiar taste of the milk, probably caused by contact with the carton, and have refused to accept supplies delivered in this manner.
All cartons must conform to certain requirements if they are to be satisfactory in use. These are:
(1)  Rigidity.    The coatainer must stand up to the weight of its contents. This can be guaranteed by strengthening the carton at important points and by ensuring that it is of suitable shape.
(2)  Texture of Materials*   The cardboard  should  be composed of good, cellulose fibre.    Strawboard should not be used.
(3)  Wax.   The wax must be pure and must not contain any material likely to taint the contents.    It should be as white as possible and should not discolour the board during the impregnation process.
(4)  Waxing,   The degree of impregnation is important and this should be thoroughly carried out.
From a hygienic point of view, cartons are equally as good as glass bottles lor use as milk containers.